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with musical instruments, the massed cheering sections cf the
students the massed yelling sections of the alumni, these are
the equivalent for the crowds at the great Hellenic festivals in
which barbarians were not allowed to compete. The Rose
Bowl, the Cotton Bowl, the other inter-sectional games, these
are instruments of national unity and the provision of such
instrument is no mean duty of colleges and universities. It
is a religious exercise of a kind a Greek would have understood,
however remote it may be from the university as understood
by Abelard, St. Thomas Aquinas or John Harvard.
The university, as they understood it, exists all the same and
exists to play a great national part, for the level of academic
learning in America is perhaps the only branch of American
life where the promise of rapid progress upward has been
consistently kept. It is not as easy to define the nature of
that progress as it is to affirm its existence.
Things have changed a great deal since the ideal of American
college education was " Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and
a student at the other/1 Then the college existed to provide
a common background for lawyers and doctors and divines; it
was small and select, not select in a social or financial sense,
but select in that only those who accepted the old intellectual
order of things were catered for. It was a decisive moment
when President Eliqt of Harvard (which had long ceased to
concentrate on providing for a "learned ministry") introduced
the elective system. The college abandoned any idea of
imposing a hierarchy of subjects. The student could select
what he, wanted from the menu provided; a la carte had
succeeded table tThQte* But in newer, less secure, less rich
institutions than Harvard, the change went further than that,
for not only was the student free to choose from what was
offered, but-he was entitled to complain if the college did not
offer what he wanted to learn, or even what he wanted to
learn in the sense that it was all he qould hope to learn. As
more and more students came to college with varying school
preparation, as life grew more complex and the techniques
of life and business more impressive in their results, the
unity of college life disappeared. Boys and girls were no
longer taken in hand by a successor of Mark Hopkins and
given a few general ethical and philosophical ideas suitable
to a world still pretty much agreed on fundamentals. They